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The subjection to doubt of modern metaphysics, which was organized around 
the problem of possible knowledge, didn’t mean yet the end of the episte- 
mology. The kantian transcendental-logical perspective still attributed philo- 
sophy a sovereign role in relation to science. The hegelian meta-critique though, 
subjecting the critique of knowledge to self-reflection gave the coup de grace 
to epistemology, as it was known until then. The philosophy of science that 
replaced the philosophical epistemology was nothing more than methodology 
voided of philosophical thought. It was and is a methodology pursued with a 
scientific self-understanding of the sciences, with the science’s belief that science 
itself is not just one form of possible knowledge, but that it identifies with 
knowledge itself: This has led knowledge to a severe crisis: crisis of legitimation, 
reductionistic features — one could say — self-identity problems — one-sidedness 
in pursuing its goals, fragmentation. It led to relativism. 

So, we will be asking ourselves, within the frame of the following pages, a 
tripartite set of questions: what is the real situation of knowledge today? To 
find an answer, we will be looking, in parallel, to the ideas on this subject of 
two contemporary philosophers. They will lead us to the conclusion that know- 
ledge is experiencing a situation of crisis. Consequently, our next question will 
be: how did we get to this crisis? 

We will see, in some kind of japanese tour, the tormented spirits of the modern 
and postmodern age trying to find direction, unity, validity, finality for the 
various kinds of knowledge, in often stormy road conditions. 

Finally, we will ask ourselves: what’s the solution to the epistemological and 
hence cultural crisis? Our contention will be that science is misguided, mis- 
leading and even mischievous, unless it is embedded in a rich and skeptical 
metaphysics. We think that knowledge in its variety and richness needs to 
have as its vertebral column metaphysics. Our thesis will be corroborated 
by many contemporary voices, such as: Paul Bernays, Joseph Agassi, Valerio 
Tonini, Paul Weingartner, Tom Settle, etc. Of these pleiade of philosophers 
powerfully claiming the need of metaphysics for the ‘healthiness’ of science, 
for its redemption, for its integrity, we will choose some that seem to us to 
be immediately addressing the subject our paper tries to contemplate and 
present. 
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1. What’s the condition of knowledge today? 


Jürgen Habermas and Jean-Francois Lyotard reports new directions. In 
a triple perspective integrating philosophy, social science and the political 
horizon of the critique, Habermas gives a primordial importance to the 
problematic of the relations between knowledge and interest. He gives to the 
epistemology of the human sciences the broad meaning of a logic of sciences 
that is not separated from a theory of knowledge, or Erkentniss- Wissenschaft. 

At the root of his epistemological program lays first of all the neo-kantian 
dichotomy that opposes the causalist explanation at work in the natural sciences 
and the hermeneutic comprehension or Verstehen that makes the specificity 
of the Geisteswissenschaften, or „moral sciences” (Dilthey), or even „sciences 
of the culture”. 

For Habermas it is essential to combat the scientist positivism that pretends 
to reduce any science to those sciences called exact sciences or natural sciences, 
Positivismusstreit. While positivism is for Habermas conservative, offensive 
and destructive, taking the aspect of a modernism of technocratic obedience, 
the hermeneutics, too, because of their excessive attachment to tradition 
debouche over the immobilism of a contemplative and anesthetizing attitude, 
lacking critical exigence. 

However, applying his critical theory to positivism and hermeneutics, Ha- 
bermas debouches over a ternary classification of three types of science: 

1. The empirical-analytical sciences, or the „exact sciences”, the „natural 
sciences”, the „experimental sciences”. 

2. The historical-hermeneutical sciences, or the „human sciences”, the 
„moral sciences” or Geisteswissenschaften. 

3. The critical sciences, the psychoanalysis and the critique of ideologics, 
i.e. the critical sociology, the critical theory of Habermas itself. 

These three types of science, affirms Habermas, refer to three interests of 
knowledge, Erkenntnissinteressen: to a technical interest, which governs the 
empirico-analytical sciences, to a practical interest that governs the histo- 
rical-hermeneutic sciences, to an emancipatory interest, which governs the 
critical sciences. 

This epistemological program appears to be rooted into an anthropology 
of knowledge, even if Habermas keeps his distance from this term erkenntnis- 
anthropologish: yet the interests governing philosophy are not empirical 
interests: they are not personal or psychological interests, nor interests of 
the working class, socio-historical; they are anthropologic invariants that 
„have a quasi transcendental status”, but not in the kantian sense of „interest 
of reason”. These anthropological invariants are functions of the corporal 
organization of the human species and they receive a historical fulfillment. 
Habermas sees the exact sciences as part of the same frame of reference as 
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the technique; wherefrom the same linear and cumulative history, which is 
that of the objectivization of the functions of the human body projected one 
after another to the level of technical equipment. 

Criticizing the marcusian utopic approach to science, Habermas substitutes 
to the old scheme work = instrumental activity, work = rational activity in 
relation to a goal, or Zweckrational, a new one: work = interaction, a binary 
that will make the foundation of his entire thinking. 

In fact re-reading Marx, Habermas establishes that he has given an exces- 
sive place in his discourse to productivism, or Produktionswissen, he made 
it too ,,scientific”, and therefore he adds to it a reflective, philosophical di- 
mension whish is at the same time that of the interaction and of the cri- 
tique, or Reflexionswissen, important to the struggle of classes. 

This addition demonstrates that for Habermas psychoanalysis is at this 
point the leading science. In it Habermas finds inspiration to thematize not 
only what he calls the critical sciences, but also his entire epistemology. He 
applies the psychoanalytical method to the individual level, to the collective 
level, always insisting that his reading is non-positivistic and of freudian 
inspiration. Yet his hermeneutical readings of the depths will distinctly keep 
away any reference to the libido, even if later on the theory of Kommunika- 
tiven Handelns will come to make a place to the idea of „corporal attraction”. 

Progressively though, Habermas will relativize the importance of the psycho- 
analytical model and turn more and more to the idea of reconstruction, i.e., 
to a systematic explication of a pre- theoretical knowledge, which is mastered 
only at the level of the practical. He will not evoke anymore the emancipatory 
interest, he will minimize the utopic and prophetic dimension of the marxism 
inherited from the first generation of the critical theory. He will get closer to 
a rationalism largely inspired by the enlightenment and to a weberian ,,rea- 
lism”. He is convinced at this point that the exigence of emancipation is of 
rational nature and that is proper to make it re-mount to the ,,structure of 
the language”. 

In his most recent works, Habermas will thematize more and more to the 
concept of Diskurs: the ,,discoursivity” being here that dimension which 
is exempt of domination, degaged of interest, linked to action and free from 
the constraints of experience, which presupposes necessarily any dialogue 
at the horizon of language itself. These exigencies pointed by Habermas open 
the space for a communicational idealization. Habermas’s discursive trans- 
parency implies a minimal exigence of comprehensibility (the chomskyan 
grammaticality) and also exigencies of validity, or Geltungsansprtiche, which 
are ways of reference to the reality of the ,,act of knowledge”. 

The enounced must be true (in relation to the external reality of the 
experience; veracious (sincere); right (in relation to the inter-subjective norms 
in force amongst the subjects for whom it mediates the interaction). Reason 
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for Habermas is not only ,,deciding reason”, it’s also ,,practical reason” that 
engages the discursive communicationality. 

Starting from this communicational reason, Habermas enterprises a trans- 
cendental-materialistic deduction of the normative structures, like the law, 
or the moral itself and he thinks that the time of maturity for a ,,collective 
identity”, a sort of universalism, is ripe and this is already at work in our 
societies as ideal space of dialogue at the horizon of the ,,public opinion”, or 
Offentlichkeit and it’s present in the legitimations in which our societies find 
more and support for themselves. 

It seems that for Habermas the theory of communicationality comes to 
subsume even the instrumental action and the work itself like a degree of 
communicational activity. 

Lyotard begins his argumentation with the disconcerting insight that in 
the age of the hegemony of computers, the status and function of knowledge 
may change radically. Through a process of exteriorization of knowledge in 
regard to the knower, knowledge will be produced in order to be sold and will 
be consumed to be valorized. Ceasing to be an end in itself, knowledge will 
become an exchange commodity. 

Envisaging the scenario of multinational corporations launching satellites 
and housing data banks, Lyotard expresses his anguish and hurriedly asks: 
„who will know?” The state, its free citizens or multinational corporations. 
The question of the legitimacy of science, in the past, has been indissociably 
linked to the legislator in the western tradition. In other words, the right to 
decide what is true is not independent of the right to decide what is just. 

There is thus a strict interlinkage between science and knowledge and 
ethics and politics. Lyotard’s socio-political conceptions of knowledge oblige 
him then to elucidate the differences between the modern and the postmodern 
conceptions of the social bond. Discarding the two modern positions, i.e., 
society functioning as an organic whole and society haunted by the principle 
of opposition, he visualizes the nature of the social bond in terms of the games 
theory model. Lyotard doesn’t conceive it only as a theory of cybernetics and 
communication, but also of conflict and games that accepts agonistics as its 
founding principle and it explains the workings of societal institutions. After 
clarifying the nature of knowledge’s social relations, Lyotard attempts a 
definition. Knowledge, first of all, cannot be reduced to science, or even to 
learning. The term knowledge covers far more than a set of denotative state- 
ments, including notions like savior-faire, savior-vivre, savoir-ecouter etc. 
Knowledge, then means competence which goes beyond the simple determi- 
nation and application of the criterion of truth, extending to the determination 
and application of the criteria of efficiency (technical qualification), of justice 
and/or happiness (ethical wisdom), of beauty, of sound or color (auditory and 
visual sensibility) etc. Understood in this way, knowledge is what makes 
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someone capable of forming ,,good” denotative, prescriptive, evaluative utte- 
rances. 

The central concern of Lyotard is, however, the problem of legitimation of 
knowledge, which he proceeds to examine within the matrix of knowledge’s 
pragmatics, i.e., its actual functioning in a social and historical setting. For 
this purpose, Lyotard introduces the notion of ,,narrative”. 

Narration is the quintessential form of traditional knowledge and carries 
its own legitimation within it. The narratives allow a society not only to define 
its criteria of competence but also to evaluate according to those criteria what 
is performed or can be performed within it. 

Scientific knowledge, on the other hand, it’s characterized by its own game 
rules. The latter one questions the validity of the first one, the narrative 
knowledge. There is an asymmetrical relationship between the two, and 
Lyotard sees it as the consequence of the western cultural imperialism. 

The paradox and tyranny of the language game of science is that when 
posing the question of its own legitimation is unable to answer it, without 
making recourse to its own meta-narrative. Modernist science possessed two 
major versions of legitimation: the political and the philosophical. The 
political claims humanity as a hero of liberty. Knowledge is legitimated for 
conferring upon the state the means to realize national, eventually human, 
emancipation. It presupposes the acceptance of the meta-narrative of human 
progress and freedom. In the philosophical version, the subject of knowledge 
is the speculative spirit, embodied not in a state, but in a system. It’s ,,scientia 
suae causa”, legitimation per se. 

But in the postmodern era these two grand narratives have lost their 
credibility. The seeds of delegitimation and nihilism, inherent in the grand 
narratives of the nineteenth century have now borne the fruits of cognitive 
uncertainty. 

The exigence of self-reduplication of the speculative knowledge, the hegelian 
paradoxes made their heavy contribution to the fact of delegitimation. It is 
not accidental today with the status of knowledge unbalanced and its specu- 
lative unity broken, the state-political version of legitimacy it’s gaining new 
vigor. But Lyotard doesn’t see this version free of malaise either. 

The division of reason into cognitive and practical is to attack the legiti- 
macy of the discourse of science declares Lyotard. Lyotard terminates his 
acute analysis of the status of knowledge today with the libertarian plea. 
„Give the public free access to the memory and data banks”. His way out of 
the impasse of the delegitimation is through the anarchization and atomi- 
zation of knowledge. 

This overview of the ideas of Habermas and Lyotard in regard to knowledge 
in its multiplicity of forms and implications (social, economical, political, 
psychological, spiritual) has shown us, as a general note, that both philosophers 
support the validity, the legitimacy of social sciences. 
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A modernist, a strong defender of modernism, Habermas reshapes, rebuilds, 
updates the grand theory of marxism, this reconstruction including also the 
reconciliation effectuated by the Frankfurt school with the psychoanalysis, 
as well as the substitution of old schemes of work of marxism with a new one 
pertaining to the communicational-linguistic dimension of society. In illumi- 
nistic terms, he establishes a harmony between the diverse types of science 
and the goals of society, the rational relationship between the two leading to 
progress and emancipation. All his writings, his empirical studies in socio- 
logy, anthropology, linguistics, psychology are directed to provide a modern, 
up-to-date version of „human nature” as the basis of the progressive deve- 
lopment and evolution of society. Understanding the importance of the teleo- 
logical dimension for science, he introduces the notion of interest. But he 
treats it in the marxist perspective, involving utopic ideals, considered today 
outmoded by some, being of no interest to others. 

„In the name of what?” is the key question Habermas repeatedly asks, 
keeping his critical eye open regarding the gnoseological-social realities. His 
answer involves a potential (ideal-universal) consensus, which is unaccom- 
plishable. Despite extraordinary merits for his work, Habermas is not capable 
to confer knowledge that solidity, organic unity, the unity of purpose, he desires. 
As Lyotard well observes, his creation is a remnant of a ,,totalizing” philoso- 
phical tradition and the valorization of conformist, if not ,,terrorist”, ideals 
of consensus. 

Lyotard, in presenting his view about the ,,condition” of knowledge today 
also opposes and discards the modernist view of Habermas. The radical change 
in status and functions of knowledge in the hegemonic age of cybernetics 
appears ambivalent to Lyotard. He sees the extraordinary potential of this 
new tool of science, as well as the extreme danger of dehumanization it intro- 
duces (Lyotard 1988). 

Like Habermas, Lyotard, too, supports the variety of the types of knowledge, 
as well as their social legitimacy, although in a different manner: through the 
game theory model. Seeing the asymmetrical relationship between science 
(a positivist type of science, combated so powerfully by Habermas also), 
and the other types of knowledge, Lyotard tries to regulate it, proportion it, 
by demasking the incapacity of science to justify itself, by stressing the validity, 
the legitimacy of the other language games besides the denotative one, the 
prescriptive, the evaluative, especially the agonistic ones. 

However, in the end, in order to avoid any ,,totalization” of science, of the 
old type (marxist, hegelian), or of the new type (cybernetic), Lyotard sees 
himself forced to make an appeal to the notion of paralogy (that has without 
any doubt great value in the right context), which in this context though, leads 
to anarchization, atomization, to irrationalist, to nihilist, and neo-conser- 
vative tendencies, as Habermas, responding to Lyotard’s complements, affirms. 
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His response is even more eloquent, when he ironically retorts stating that 
the postmodern view cannot be other than skeptical of its claims and deeply 
suspicious of its extreme skepticism. 

We can say, after this short comparison, that, although both philosophers 
bring a great contribution to the identification and definition of the status 
of knowledge in today’s world, although both suggest important ways to the 
solution of the epistemological problem, eventually, both end up in the main 
stream covering our culture today: that of relativism. Hence we will proceed 
to our next question. 


2. How did we get here? 


Accelerated steps towards relativism. The return of the grand theory doesn’t 
seem to be the solution. 

C. Wright Mills (1959), in the early sixties, was identifying amongst the 
enemies of the development of social sciences: the grand theory. He wasn’t 
the only one sharing this conviction: there were supporters of this idea even 
amongst moral and political theorists. The positive injunction to abandon the 
study of the grand philosophic systems of the past, with their descriptive and 
evaluative elements, favoring the ,,truly” scientific and value-neutral task 
of constructing ‘empirical theories’ of social behavior and development, solidified 
the anti-meta-narrative attitudes. There was also current at that time the 
mentality that a philosopher was someone whose essential task was to explicate 
general concepts by analyzing the meaning of the terms used to express them. 
Moral philosophy, for example, wasn’t studying morality, but the ,,language 
of morals”( Hare 1952). Political philosophy wasn’t concerning itself with 
politics, but with the ‘vocabulary of politics’ ( Weldon 1953). To explain social 
phenomena, or human actions, social scientists were making appeal to natural 
(empirical) science (Brodbeck 1968). 

The idea of a science of society gained more consistency with the popperian 
,rationalist” stance. Popper exercised the most powerful influence on the 
conduct of the social discipline. For a belief to be rationally grounded, and thus 
scientifically respectable it had to pass the test of a „crucial experiment” which 
was designed to falsify it (Popper 1959, 78-92). 

It is obvious that with the application of the falsifibility test, social disci- 
plines had found an easy way—maybe a too easy one—, to separate factual 
from normative or metaphysical assertions, and, in this procustian manner, 
to become genuine sciences. Marxism, psychoanalysis, all forms of utopian 
social philosophy were disposed of as trash; there were retained only the 
results of piecemeal empirical research in human sciences (Popper 1945, 
212-80). 
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At this point nobody would have suspected the extraordinary revival of 
the utopian philosophies, of marxism, of psychoanalysis, that was to follow 
with the next generation, the storms that were to shake from the ground the 
empiricist and positivist citadels of english-speaking philosophy. Successive, 
subversive waves of hermeneutic, structuralist, post-empiricist, deconstruc- 
tionist methods and ideas were to incessantly assault them. 

There was a significant reaction against the assumption that the natural 
sciences offer an adequate or even a relevant model for the social sciences. 
The thought that all successful explanations must conform to the deductive 
model of the natural sciences was now aborted. The human sciences started 
to look now for a hermeneutical approach; some theorists voiced the radical 
suggestion that the role of the historian and sociologist should be seen in 
purely interpretative terms (Dilthey & Collingwood in Gadamer 1975a, 153-234, 
respectively Dunn 1980, 2-4). Wittgenstein came into the scene in the later 
part of his philosophy, insisting that the meaning of an utterance is a matter 
of its use and that in order to understand any meaningful episode — be it 
action or utterance — one needs to place it within its appropriate ,,form of 
life” (Wittgenstein 1958, 8-12). Gadamer adopted a similar point of view. In 
Truth & Method he argued that the appropriate method to understand a 
social action is the interpretation of a text. According to this method, causes 
or the framing of laws are unimportant. What is important is the circular 
process of seeking to understand a whole in terms of its parts, and its parts 
in terms of the contribution they make to the meaning of the whole. Yet, 
despite of his attachment to the hermeneutic method, Gadamer injected a 
pretty high dose of skepticism into the prospect of efficiency of this method; 
because of the limitation of our horizons, because of our prejudices, precon- 
ceptions that we bring with us when approaching another form of life, we 
might never reach the traditional goal of interpretation, that of grasping an 
alien action, utterance or text ‘objectively’ in its own terms. The most this 
method can offer is a ,,fusion of horizons”, a partial rapprochement between 
our present world (we can never hope to detach ourselves from it!) and the 
different world we are seeking to appraise (Gadamer 1975a, 267-274). 

Gadamer’s doubt has furnished the combustible to Paul Feyerabend’s anar- 
chistic conclusion he expressed in his book with its symbolic title Against 
Method (1975). Applying his insight more to scientific theories, Feyerabend 
argued that we have to remain as unconstrained and imaginative as possible 
in dreaming up alternatives to existing bodies of alleged knowledge. The 
only one principle that can be defended under all circumstances, and in all 
stages of human development, according to Feyerabend, is: ‘anything goes’ 
(Feyerabend 1975, 28). 

The refusal to treat the recovery of meaning as the interpreter’s task, even in 
the literary interpretation case, has become at this point vehement, especially 
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with Derrida. Derrida enjoyed pointing to utterances we cannot hope to 
interpret with any certainty at all. Due to the presence of some semantic 
ambiguity, conjoined with the absence of any context that would tell us 
how to ,,take” what has been said, we cannot simply come up with a certain 
interpretation for it. Derrida proceeded then to apply this insight of his to 
entire texts, works, affirming that no one has enough authority to privilege 
one interpretation over the other. His final and logical conclusion: the herme- 
neutic enterprise is a mistake. His recommendation is ,,dissemination”, the 
activity of illustrating with more and more examples the ultimate illegibility 
of texts (Derrida 1981a). 

The revolt against the possibility of modeling the social disciplines on the 
image of the natural sciences was accompanied by the revolt against the posi- 
tivist pretension of constructing a science of society. 

Habermas, as we have seen in the first chapter of this paper, was a prota- 
gonist of the movement. In his Legitimation Crisis, Habermas affirmed his 
conviction that politics is a purely technological affair, and therefore ideology 
must end. This means that the stability, as well as, ultimately, the legitimacy 
of a state depend on its capacity of maintaining a high level of technological 
success, and on its ability to maintain a constant rate of economic growth. 
His thesis carries a great deal of danger in it, too: a time of economic crisis will 
automatically produce a crisis of legitimacy of state as well (Habermas 1975, 
33-94). 

We must also say that, while Habermas presents his diagnosis from the 
marxist point of view, there were others that from the so call new right have 
developed a similar attack on the moral limitations of a laissez-faire capi- 
talism, stressing the fact that the values of community, loyalty and deference 
must be prized and cultivated above all (Scruton 1980; Will 1984). 

The group of psychologists wasn’t less vociferous against the normative 
presuppositions of positivism. RD Laing protested against the perception of 
human behavior in terms of law or causality, i.e. to always ask about abnormal 
behavior: what malfunction is prompting it, overlooking thus the possibility 
that the behavior in question may be strategic, a way to try to cope with the 
world. This is ultimately a reduction of the subjects to objects of manipu- 
lation (Laing 1960). 

Michel Foucault raised his protest in the same vein as Laing compiling 
historical case-studies about the treatment of madness, sexuality and crimi- 
nality in our society, he tried to demonstrate that the understanding of these 
phenomena has been associated with techniques of social control. 

Foucault’s revolt wasn’t just on the psychological ground; it went further 
to the sphere of philosophy and morality. As a philosopher, he demasked the 
liaison between knowledge and coercive power. As a moralist he tried to 
demolish the ‘Bastille’s’ walls that we have built around ourselves in the 
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name of scientific expertise. Foucault raised a desperate cry in the night of 
the routines and disciplines of our society, calling to resist and destroy the 
so-called human sciences in the name of our own humanity. 

The attack on the idea of social sciences, it becomes obvious at this point, 
had to do with a certain skepticism whether science themselves are able to 
really be paradigms of the rational pursuit of knowledge. 

Thomas Kuhn, for example, in his book, The Structure of Scientific Revo- 
lutions, citing examples from the history of science, argues that scientific com- 
munities rarely, if ever, follow the popperian ideal of seeking counter-examples 
to existing hypotheses, or accepting as knowledge only the propositions that 
survive the falsifibility test. They seek instead confirmation from existing 
theories, ridding themselves of awkward counter-examples rather than re-exa- 
mining these theories or abandoning them. Kuhn reinstates thus the rational 
belief of David Hume, once demolished, or thought so, by Popper. So what 
really counts, according to Kuhn, in the scientific community regarding the 
question of acceptance or rejection of certain scientific hypotheses, are the 
established customs of science as a profession, not rational methods of disin- 
terested scientists. Kuhn, like Foucault, ultimately presents science as a means 
to control what is permitted to count as knowledge. 

We can say that Kuhn’s position is that our access to the facts in the prism 
of which we test our beliefs is done through our existing ‘paradigms’, or 
frameworks of understanding (Kuhn 1970, 43-51). That’s why also the pop- 
perian model is inefficient. Kuhn’s theory is similar to Quine’s empiricist 
dogma that presupposes a categorical distinction between concepts and facts 
(Quine 1953, 20-46). We can also detect in it resemblances to Wittgenstein’s 
assertion that we can understand facts only if we refer them to the framework 
of a particular form of life. 

The conjunction of all these ideas led to the questioning of the place of 
philosophy and science in our society. If what is to count as knowledge is to 
be established through the prism of local beliefs, if our approach to reality is 
conditioned by local beliefs, then science in its traditional understanding as 
a tool to discover more and more the world, loses its sense; the same way, 
if there is no clear charter of concepts that permit the best division and classi- 
fication, then philosophy doesn’t have to play any role anymore either in our 
knowledge system. Epistemology, seem in kantian light, as the study of what 
can be known, with certainty, loses all its value. And epistemological relativism 
can sit triumphantly on its royal throne, smiling (Richard Rorty 1979, 315-56). 

A perfect example coming to support the above conclusion is offered by 
Foucault. In his writings he constantly challenges our idea about how the 
world has to be seen, showing us different records of how it has been seen at 
different times. Kuhn, in fact, does the same thing: he investigates, as a 
historian, the present behavior of scientific communities by making reference 
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to the historical record, undermining that way some of their prior commit- 
ments. 

As we can see, the philosophers that we glanced at have something in 
common: they all emphasize the importance of the local and of the contingent, 
to put in greater evidence how much our own concepts, attitude have been 
shaped by particular historical circumstances, expressing at the same time 
their contempt toward any grand theories and singular schemes of explanation. 

Yet, we shouldn’t let ourselves be easily deceived by facades. While fighting 
grand theories, they theorize themselves. It is obvious that Foucault, Witt- 
genstein, Feyerabend, Derrida while combating a certain aspect of the nature 
of knowledge, have built another theoric citadel. Let’s see: Feyerabend has 
an almost popperian method of judging scientific hypotheses (Il Pensiero 
Occidentale, 762-765), however a preferred method; Derrida indirectly presup- 
poses the possibility of constructing interpretations when he talks about decon- 
structing them; Wittgenstein renders an abstract account of meaning and 
understaning. 

Quentin Skinner (The Return of Grand Theory in the Human Sciences, 1985) 
is of the opinion that in the last decades there has been an open return to the 
grand theories. And we saw Lyotard mentions that, too (Lyotard 1979). There 
has been seen a return to the grand theory in the moral and political philo- 
sophy. Abandoning their purely linguistic preoccupations, reviving a Platonic 
view of their discipline, that of elucidating the character of the good life, and 
the boundaries of a free and just society, moral and political philosophers 
took on their task of indicating to us how to live best our lives. 

In sociology, as we indicated in the first chapter of this paper, Habermas 
offered and continues to do so a revival of the grand theory. 

Althusser, a follower of Engel’s has built his decisive theory of historical 
determinism, attempting to eliminate our concepts of agency, responsibility 
from social explanation. A similar tendency has been cultivated in structu- 
ralism, visible especially in the anthropology of Claude-Lévi Strauss (the dif- 
ference, diversity of cultures is governed by general laws commanding our 
mental operations and thus determining both our systems of signs and the 
fabric of our beliefs), and in the direction of Annales School (approaching the 
past with the idea of „transcending the individual and the particular event”) 
( Braudel 1980, 6-11). 

This brief journey through the history of knowledge has shown us the 
passionate struggle of the twentieth century to purify, to stabilize, and to 
solidify the concept of knowledge in its diverse and rich forms. In a resentful, 
desperate move, while trying to outlaw it, some resorted to the grand theory 
to escape epistemological relativism, axiological vacuum. Some others, while 
admitting the inescapability from the grips of the grand theory, have chosen 
to lapse into a cruel relativism. 
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As indicated in the introduction, our contention is that the remedy can 
come from the re-evaluation and re-introduction of metaphysics. This is 
going to form the material of the third and last chapter of our work. 


3. What’s the solution to the epistemological-cultural crisis? 
Metaphysics: could it return from its exile? 


As it was said in the introduction, the aim of this paper is to argue the 
thesis that science is misguided, misleading, and even mischievous unless 
it is embedded in a rich and deep skeptical metaphysics. 

The summary of Lyotard and Habermas, as well as the overview of the 
history of the rebirth of the grand narratives, showed us that western know- 
ledge has particularly two features: cultural relativism and arrogance. Lyotard 
has shown what is the attitude of science in regard to customs, norms, beliefs, 
etc. different from our own: that of contempt. 

It has also become obvious that the marriage between science and tech- 
nology was non-productive in regard to a solution to the epistemological 
problem. Part of the argument will also be that a philosophy of science can 
only be satisfactory if it includes a metaphysics of morals, in other words if 
it takes account of values, especially moral values. A definition of metaphysics 
and also of science will show us that they are not so much opposed to each other, 
as someone might believe, but, on the contrary, they are connected. 

Metaphysics is that philosophical pursuit, which deals with first prin- 
ciples, seeking to elucidate the nature of being or reality and the origin and 
structure of the world. In addition to ontology and cosmology, metaphysics 
should also include axiology, a value theory. 

Science is the pursuit of understanding (or explanation or elucidation) of 
the world of experience (the world of appearances), which is considered as 
rooted in reality, or identical with reality. 

The two definitions show us a link between ontology and theoretical science. 
In fact, if we reconsider the reason for the banishment of metaphysics, we 
will see that it was the search for security of scientific knowledge, thought to 
be supplied by experience that determined it. Francis Bacon and Robert Boyle 
wanted to keep theories close to the world of experience, in order to provide 
scientific knowledge with an unshakable foundation. It seems that what they 
were really afraid of wasn’t metaphysics as such, but it was an authoritative 
(therefore not subject to criticism) metaphysics they were rejecting. 

Tom Settle (Science et Metaphysique, Paris 1976, 13) delineates the reasons 
why the banishment of metaphysics failed: ,,No one has succeeded in demar- 
cating science from non-science generally, nor from metaphysics in parti- 
cular (...) But all attempts I know of to draw the line of demarcation between 
metaphysics and scientific theory in a sharp manner have failed. What is 
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even more serious is the now almost unchallenged discovery of the theory- 
impregnation of observation reports” (Settle 1976). 

Settle’s second point stresses the problem tackled by Kuhn and Feyerabend, 
as we have seen, the issue of cultural relativity within the frames of science. 
They both have shown that subjective criteria play a decisive role in scientific 
affairs. All basic statements in science are already presented in some paradigm 
or theory, or worldview. Therefore, they cannot be used in arguments to eva- 
luate rival theories, worldviews, paradigms without equivocation. Hence, the 
incommensurability of rival theories. Feyerabend’s and Kuhn’s theory has 
succeeded to demonstrate that some isolated domains of scientific knowledge 
cannot be the model of all kinds of knowledge. 

Realizing that metaphysics cannot be banished, some decided to deprive 
it of any authority. The goal of scientific knowledge was to be deep objective 
justified truth about the world. The founders of this scientific knowledge 
thought that metaphysics would be an obstacle for it attaining this goal. 
However, they didn’t realize that this kind of science is incapable of justifying 
itself. Popper, aware of this incapability of science, has proposed the renun- 
ciation to any pretension of justification. Science in his vision (knowledge 
itself) cannot have any foundations. Rejecting justificationism, Popper enables 
himself to retain a belief in absolute truth, though not in the certainty of its 
apprehension and also to retain depth as a desideratum, in other words Popper 
makes room for a skeptical metaphysics. Objectivity, according to him, is an 
impossibility. Yet, he also thinks that the adverse effect of our values and 
prejudices upon our search for truth can be minimized by open discussion 
about our theories and about our observations. 

The Viennese theme, or light variations of it, keep also reappearing: the 
task of philosophy of science, according to this school, is the logical recon- 
struction of knowledge. The program of the school failed. It was assumed that 
empirical significance and empirical support was going from the conclusions 
to the premises of the deductive arguments, which were scientific explana- 
tions. The school never succeeded in establishing an inductive logic, or a 
scientific paradigm, a deductive nomological explanatory model. Descendants 
of this school also affirm that in order to determine the scientific status 
of a hypothesis one-needs confirmability and compatibility plus his background 
of scientific knowledge. As it turns out though, neither confirmability nor com- 
patibility are rigorous notions, so they are irrelevant as criteria of demarcation. 

There are also new voices in the field. They are trying to expose a theory 
of justification and a theory of near-objectivity that in reality lead to the 
abandonment of the search for truth. It’s a search for consensus, the consensus 
of the scientific community. We have seen Lyotard’s opinion in this regard, 
while condemning Habermas’s search for universal consensus, he seems to 
fall into the trap of small group of specialist’ consensus. 
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Summarizing, we can say that while the first school shows cultural arro- 
gance proclaiming science superior to other forms of knowledge (although 
science failed to give an account of itself), the second one leads directly into 
the whole of cultural relativism. There are no more external criteria: all that 
counts is agreement within the community. 

Wittgenstein’s language-game theory, so masterfully applied to the field of 
knowledge by Lyotard, seems to share the same danger, the critical debate 
taking place within a paradigm (language-game), not between proponents of 
rival paradigms or language games. 

Cultural relativism has great repercussions relative to morality. Morals 
are reduced to customs, within its frames. It denies universality to any of the 
moral exigencies, excepting the case when they are shared by all cultures 
and even then considering this universal sharing an accident. Denying any 
universal values, cultural relativism is insulting even for anthropology for 
which it was invented, in the trial to avoid cultural arrogance. 

Now we have seen that Popper has abandoned justification. There are not 
many that followed him on this path. And this was, because at its root lies 
a confusion of science with technology and, consequently, a confusion between 
an epistemological justification with a social or political justification. 

Epistemological justification is always relative to the truth; social justi- 
fication concerns what a certain society is ready to risk. It is a difference 
between a community’s decision whether a hypothesis is true, and the com- 
munity’s decision to allow a certain invention to be materialized to its own 
benefit, not knowing yet if there will be such a benefit, at least not 100%. 

This distinction between epistemological justification and social justifi- 
cation (although at the conceptual level imperfect!) can be a good tool helping 
us to judge more correctly practices from other cultures, since they may be 
a thing permitted by social standards, without being degrading for the ratio- 
nality, or human dignity of those peoples (e.g. magic). We can see, at this point, 
how a skeptical metaphysics, (which is different from a justificationist meta- 
physics) helps us to explain from the scientific point of view other peoples’ 
customs and norms with respectful criticism. 

As indicated in the introduction to this chapter though, this metaphysics, 
besides ontology and cosmology, should also include axiology. 

Professor Settle (Settle 1976, 21) finds that the pursuit of knowledge in 
science is impregnated with value judgments: 

, 1. In choosing to pursue science (either as a career, or just for now) a person 
makes an assessment of what he values, if he chooses rationally, and plumps 
for science (...) 

2. In choosing to pursue this or that research topic rather than another, a 
person makes a value judgment (...) In choosing to adopt this or that methodo- 
logy in a research project a person makes a choice not merely of instrumentality 
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but also of consequences which follow as by-products of the methodology (...) 
Regarding choosing which theories or hypotheses to take for granted, a person 
is normally unable to make a rational decision without taking into account 
factors which are not strictly scientific”. 

But if science has a demonstrable relation to value, it still remains the 
question of the nature of value: is value a simple matter of taste, as the Vien- 
nese Circle affirms? There is no test to distinguish objective values from 
values as matter of taste. However, we think that, while taste is always involved 
to some extent, it’s never the overwhelming element in the choice of a value, 
otherwise the choice is no longer a reasonable one, but an anarchic one. A 
science, which would embrace positivist criteria of distinction (a test), would 
end up in the worst of discriminations: its ontology will not include human 
beings. It is enough to think of A.M. Turin and his equivalence between 
human beings and computers, computers being able to pass the thinking test. 
Or Jay Forrester’s non-distinction between a system having a purpose or goal 
and a human being having a purpose or goal. 

Human beings become equivalents to steered systems. This is even more 
evident in B.E Skinner’s work. Humans are systems that modify their behavior 
according to the dynamics of operant conditioning, i.e. they learn inductively 
to avoid pain and gain pleasure from the environment. 

A science that ignores or contemptuously eliminates value can get that far 
as to totally obscure any distinction between human beings and human 
artifacts (Lyotard will take this point to a paroxysm) (Sim 2001). And this is 
misleading and mischievous. Let’s think about the research field: such a 
science would promote a treatment of human beings as merely means to 
some end in scientific inquiry. A science that takes metaphysics seriously, 
and within it axiology, too, will always see and respect human beings as ends 
in themselves, at least. 

That science is not exclusive to metaphysics is affirmed also by Paul Bernays: 


It remains also to be acknowledged the reality that theoretical natural science 
leaves us with many unanswered questions. And even if certain types of the earlier 
metaphysics might look obsolete, still the theme Science and Metaphysic retains 
its importance in the sense of offering an examination of the boundaries of the 
theoretical science and of the possibility of overcoming them. We can ask ourselves: 
which of the fields can be incorporated in the theoretical natural science? Which 
of the fields outside of the theoretical natural science are available to some kind 
of scientific handling? What roles can be attributed to the intellectual reflection 
beyond science, i.e. beyond the conceptual-methodical technique? (...) In what con- 
cerns the speculative thinking outside of science — this one can be justly designated 
as ,metaphysic” — there is here, too, objectivity and communicability. Let us 
remember that the fundamental thoughts of the physics emerged from the not yet 
scientific philosophical speculations (Bernays, 30-31). 
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Joseph Agassi (1976, 43-46) sees in the metaphysics, together with Kant, 
„a regulative idea”: 


In fact, Popper uses the word ,,metaphysical” very often just to mean ,,not empi- 
rical”, or „not scientific”. On top of this he preached a kind of purism: he assumed 
that it is not proper for a scientist to engage in metaphysics (...) I think that people 
who want to engage in metaphysics are as free to do so as people who want to 
engage in empirical research. There is no authority, no big philosopher, to tell them, 
you must do research this way, or you must do research that way. Moreover, the 
two actually cooperate, they influence each other: the interaction is indeed very 
strong. It puzzles me that I have to say these things because it seems to me that 
this is the fundamental thesis of Immanuel Kant when he speaks of metaphysics 
as a regulative idea. For him ideas, ideals, first principles, are important simply 
because, or immediately because, they are conducive to research, and he says so 
clearly enough. He says, for instance, that chemistry today is in bad shape because 
it is not mathematical and it is not mathematical because it doesn’t have metaphy- 
sical foundations. 


And Agassi continues showing that traditionally nobody was against meta- 
physics as such. On the contrary, metaphysics was seen by the inventors of 
positivism as the crowning of every scientific effort, it could have led to the 
greatest achievement, i.e. to the scientific knowledge of God, as Francis Bacon 
puts it: 


The classical thinkers, from Bacon and Descartes on, were against speculation. 
They wanted science: they felt and took it for granted that the slightest deviation 
from complete consensus will at once lead us to complete arbitrariness (...) It seems 
that there is [today] a great attraction towards this polarization: either you can 
prove what you can say, or anything goes and anyone can say what he likes. This 
seems to be the source of hostility to speculations in general and to metaphysics 
in particular. But already the first important positivist, Sir Francis Bacon, said 
that ethics and natural theology would be the crowning glory of the science of the 
future. 

Here is the place to mention again the idea of science as unanimity. I have men- 
tioned before Eddington’s deriving from the existence of diverse interpretations 
of scientific theories the conclusion that interpretations are not scientific. This 
is very much within the tradition of science, which polarized all ideas to the scien- 
tific and the arbitrary — it was not the content of a view but its status that mat- 
tered. This is how the great positivist Bacon could consider the greatest scientific 
achievement the scientific knowledge of God. 


Agassi insists in showing that Bacon in order to realize this desideratum 
followed an ascendant line from small work, small empirical matters, from 
little jobs, everybody doing his own little bit, but safely and surely to generali- 
zations and then axiomata media and slowly come up with increasingly theories 
ending with the most general one—natural theology. 
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„Oo the method of metaphysics is what was wrong, not the doctrine; it is 
the speculative method that he was against, and the inductive method that 
he was for” (1976, 43). 

The last argument that we are going to consider is taken from Milic Capek 
(1972). He distinguishes three basic kinds of metaphysics. One that pretends 
to be totally independent of the natural sciences. The set of various existen- 
tialism philosophies belongs to this group. They show independence toward 
empirical sciences, which can be better translated as indifference or contempt. 
The second kind has as a goal to attain to a kind of philosophia perennis that 
would escape the vicissitudes of the changing scientific world picture, uncon- 
sciously fearing science though. The third kind is a scientific metaphysics, 
one that considers its association with science fundamental. Mario Bunge 
(1971) proposes a somewhat similar division of metaphysics. The task of this 
scientific metaphysics, the only type valued by these two philosophers, is to 
construct a new philosophy of nature by extrapolation from the theories and 
principles of the sciences, i.e. basing itself on the content of science, and not 
merely examine its method, like the analytical philosophy of science. 

This scientific metaphysics coincides to a great extent with the concept of 
skeptical metaphysics, we introduced before. After listening to the voices 
of some of the important thinkers of today, we can conclude that, despite of 
a variation of tones, of tension, there is in them a stringent note calling for 
a metaphysics that would give unity, teleology, a bright horizon to a tormented 
science. 

Step by step, we have analyzed the status of knowledge at the end of the 
twentieth century, the beginning of the twenty-first century. Habermas and 
Lyotard have shown us, each one in his own way, sometimes converging in 
their thoughts, some other times differing, that knowledge has been pervaded 
by relativism. They also tried to suggest ways out of this crisis. The descent 
to the source of crisis has shown us an immense struggle of great spirits to 
give knowledge its right place, struggle that often resulted in extremist positions, 
overestimation of some particular aspects to the detriment of others, at least 
equally important, if not even more important. While rejecting ,,totalizing” 
theories, they were creating new ,,totalizing” theories, sometimes revolving 
in some vicious circle. Their effort though, mainly, has revealed forgotten, 
ignored or new dimensions of this fundamental human reality: knowledge. 

It brought again to light that conceptual knowledge, the ‘logical’ crys- 
tallization of truth, is not the sole crystallization. Truth is also concrete in 
the moral act, in personal love, in the works of art, in the action of religious 
faith. The question has arisen then as to whether conceptual logical know- 
ledge — in its scientific and philosophical as well as in its ordinary form — is 
not only not the sole form of knowledge, but not even the most perfect crys- 
tallization of knowledge. The perspective of this living historical experience 
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and interpersonal consciousness has led, as we have seen, some to reject the 
priority of conceptual knowledge which has been maintained more or less 
explicitly since philosophy first took shape in the West. But the new perspec- 
tive, it was pointed out, is not irrational or anti-intellectual and does not 
set up an opposition between conceptual ,,knowledge” and ,,life”. It is an effort 
to do justice to the free and therefore more than conceptual decision of con- 
science in personal responsibility, to the work of art, to the word of the poet, 
to the symbol of religious faith. For none of these may be totally submitted 
to the norm of the concept and its crystallization of truth, as if ethics, the con- 
ceptual theory of moral action, was ,,truer” than this action itself, as if aesthe- 
tics and theology were ,,truer” than art and faith. We realized that this is 
indeed the proper modesty of the concept, which is not master of truth and 
time, but can be the servant of these fundamental modes of truth in their 
self-elucidation, and has constantly to renew its structures in their light. 

Listening to the voices of contemporary philosophers confirming our modest 
solution to such a great problem, the necessity of the recovery of metaphysics, 
the necessity of a logical system of values, of a finality for science that surpasses 
economical-political-power borders, of the necessity of utopic horizons for 
science different than the old shores of capitalism and marxism, we felt joy. 

In our modest investigation, we might have gone on sinuous ways, but we 
shouldn’t forget that the way to knowledge is sinuous itself. 
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